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@ BISHOP SELECMAN: Shall we spend vast, un- 
necessary sums of money to perpetuate a type of 
architecture that has so many marks against its 
origin, its beauty and its acceptability? 


@ E. M. CONOVER: Coldness and formality in 
worship depend entirely upon the leader rather than 
upon the form of architecture. 


@ SCOTT F. BRENNER: Gothic is here to stay. 
It commends itself, and the verdict of recurring ages 
can’t be hushed. Moreover, it must be remembered 
that there is a strong affinity, likewise begotten of the 
ages, between the gospel truth and Gothic line. 


@ H. KERR TAYLOR: The Synod of Georgia has 
overtured the General Assembly to ask its Board of 
Education to produce literature that would give the 
reasons for a Bible and pulpit-centered form of church 
architecture, as well as for a chancel type of archi- 
tecture. 


@ CHARLES L. KING: As to whether or not the 
Bible is kept at the center of Protestant worship de- 
pends not so much on the position of the lectern but 
rather on the manner in which the Bible is read and 
preached. 


@ RUSSELL C. STROUP: We need in our time 
architects with sufficient imagination and _ spiritual 
awareness, and congregations with sufficient apprecia- 
tion and courage, to create with modern materials and 
methods churches meeting modern needs and express- 
ing with beauty and conviction contemporary interpre- 
tations of ancient truths in the architectural language 
of our times. 








@ A message for Race Relations Sunday, February 12, 1950, 
from the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 


Make Brotherhood Real 


HE DIVINE REASON for the fact 
of races is a mystery. As inter- 
esting as variety may be, we pay 

a terrific price for it and there is no 
doubt that the differences among the 
great branches of the human family 
serve to produce both dissension and 
pride. The common evils to which man- 
kind is subject are often hard to bear, 
but for millions these evils are accen- 
tuated because of race. 

We have not attained a full knowl- 
edge of the divine purpose, but we can 
rejoice that in God’s revelation to men 
he has given a clear leading concern- 
ing our right reaction to the problems 
which arise from the fact of race. This 
begins with the tremendous affirmation 
that man, as man, has been made in 
God’s image. The Bible is specific and 
clear in the insistence that this includes 
all men, of whatever hind or condition. 
Eve, we are told, was the mother of all 
living. How powerfu! this conception 
may be and how effective in the sensi- 
tizing of a conscience is shown in the 
recorded experience of John Woolman, 
the humble New Jersey tailor and ac- 
knowledged saint of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Indeed it was a realization of the 
common origin of all men that led Wool- 
man to his pioneering work in opposi- 
tion to human slavery. Woolman’s 
words, written in 1746, were: 


‘When we remember that all na- 
tions are of one Blood . . that in 
this World we are but Sojourners, 
that we are subject to the like Afflic- 
tions and Infirmities of Body, and like 
Disorders and Frailties in Mind, the 
like Temptations, the same Death, the 
same Judgment, and that the Alwise 
Being is Judge and Lord over us all, 
it seems to raise an Idea of a general 
Brotherhood, and a Disposition easy 
to be touched with a Feeling of each 
others Afflictions.”’ 


When Christian faith is true to its 
own genius it inspires men and women 
to think of how they would feel if they 
were placed in the position of persons of 
other races, particularly those who are 
denied basic human liberties. The 
worldly tendency is for each group to 
be self-centered, but the divine impera- 
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the act of March 3, 1879. 
Richmond 19, Virginia. 


‘So God formed man in his own 
likeness, in the likeness of God he 
formed him, . - —(Gen. 1:27). 

“The man called the name of his 
wife Eve (Life), because she was the 
mother of all living persons.’’— (Gen. 
3:20) Moffatt. 


tive compels us to try to understand the 
feeling of those who suffer from being 
different. 


Not Separate Persons 


Our religion fails whenever it be- 
comes a means of spiritual self-indul- 
gence, making us feel good alone. It 
succeeds only when it drives us to an 
awareness of suffering, struggling hu- 
manity everywhere, so that we can no 
longer look upon ourselves as separate 
persons, but persons involved inextrica- 
bly in the entire human struggle. 

We begin to sense something of the 
divine pattern which reaches its fulfill- 
ment in the Cross when we realize that 
persecution and suffering may become 
a hoiy bond, bridging the chasms which 
ordinarily separate us. Thus a young 
Jewish poet says he wears ebony skin, 
but wears it on the inside: 


“Your yoke is black and obvious, 
Mine subtle; I am white as they 
Who nail us both to every cross 
On every pretense, every day.”’ 


Brotherhood lives in the Christian love 
and concern of one person for another. 
We cannot be Christians in our separate- 
ness. The brotherhood is not something 
extra, but is inherent in the very mean 
ing of the Christian experience. This 
brotherhood includes all nations and 
races, for Christ suffered and triumphed 
for all men. This brotherhood is not 
yet accomplished, but the churches are 
ealled upon to lead the world and to 
pledge their loyalty to the community 
that is being born. 

The right relation among races, as 
among nations, will never come by law 
alone. It will not come until millions 
of men of all races look with wonder- 
ing tenderness upon their fellowmen 
who, in spite of human sin and shame, 
still bear the divine stamp upon their 
souls. The task of Christians is to carry 
on Christ’s mission. That mission is 
meaningless unless brotherhood is made 
real. 


Make Brotherhood Real 


The resurgence of mob violence; at- 
tempts, both legal and illegal, to deny 
men and women their freedom; con- 
tinued discrimination in employment 
and housing; the persistence of segre- 
gation in education, as well as the re- 
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birth of the Ku Klux Klan under vari- 
ous names, are denials of brotherhood 
to racial minorities within our nation. 
These conditions serve to undermine 
the influence of democracy abroad and 
to embarrass its representatives. The 
churches and individual Christians are 
challenged to action in order to MAKE 
BROTHERHOOD REAL. 


What Churches Can Do 


1. Strengthen Christian fellowship by 
opening church membership to all re- 
gardless of race. 

2. Use the Race Relations Sunday 
observance to evaluate what your church 
has done in race relations and to plan 
a program that runs throughout the 
year. . 

-— Organize a group within the church 
responsible for cultivating creative atti- 
tudes about race and for leadership in 
some of the following activities: 

a. Sponsor study groups, forums, wor- 
ship services and other activities which 
bring different racial and _ cultural 
groups together to consider mutual 
interests and for fellowship. 

b. Discover what racial groups live 
in the community where the church is 
located; their contributions to commun- 
ity life; their problems and what the 
church can do. 

ec. Work to guarantee decent homes 
for all people and to remove restric- 
tive practices based on race or national 
origin. 

d. Support legislation designed to 
guarantee human rights to all regard- 
less of race, creed or national origin. 

e. Insist on impartial justice in the 
courts and work for the elimination of 
racial discrimination in employment, 
education, health, recreation, hotel ac- 
commodations and community services. 


What Individuals Can Do 


1. Learn the basic facts about race 
and examine your own attitudes. 

2. When stories which have derega- 
tory racial implications are told, tact- 
fully point out that relating them 
spreads racial prejudice. 

3. Find out what other racial groups 
live in your community. Discover their 
contributions; their problems; the 
efforts being made to resolve them and 
how you can participate. 

4. Find out what your church and 
denomination are doing to improve race 
relations and what you can do to help. 

5. Support legislation designed to 
guarantee human rights to all, regard- 
less of race, creed or national origin. 

6. Work in your occupation, your 
union or vocational organization for fair 
employment practices. 
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Foreign Missions Body Shows New 
Interest in Council Membership 


Now-Forming Interdenominational Agency Is Asked by Unanimous 
Vote to Leave Door Open for Possible Affiliation With Other Groups 


New York. (RNS)—The Foreign Missions Conference of North America has 
requested the National Council of Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. not to close 
the door against its becoming associated with that organization. 

The Conference, which last year voted against joining with seven other Prot- 
estant interdenominational agencies to form the new National Council, made the 


request in a resolution unanimously 
adopted by 300 delegates at its recent 
annual sessions in Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 

However, the action was not made 
public until now because the Conference 
wished to inform the planning commit- 
tee of the National Council of its action. 

The Foreign Missions Conference is 
the largest of the nation’s interdenomi- 
national agencies, comprising more than 
90 foreign mission boards and agencies 
of 52 major Protestant denominations. 
The FMCNA is the only one of eight in- 
terdenominational agencies which voted 
not to become a part of the National 
Council. 


Asked to Delay Changes 


Specifically, the resolution asked the 
National Council to delay action on any 
changes in its constitution which might 
jeopardize the Conference’s future par- 
ticipation in the Council. 

A spokesman for the Conference 
pointed out that the Council’s original 
constitution made provisions for the 
Conference to become its division of for- 
eign missions. After the negative vote 
by the Conference last January, the 
planning committee of the National 
Council was undecided whether to omit 
foreign missions altogether, or set up 
its own foreign missions division. 

The same spokesman emphasized that 
the resolution did not commit the Con- 
ference to membership, but was simply 
designed to provide additional time for 
study and possible action prior to the 
formation of the National Council next 
December. 

The resolution further asked the Na- 
tional Council to allow representatives 
of the Conference to share in drawing 
up by-laws for the function of foreign 
missions within the National Council. 
The resolution said this would assure 
“the Conference its essential unity, con- 
tinuity and autonomy,” and at the same 
time gear the function of foreign mis- 
sions into the program of the National 
Council. 

Glenn P. Reed, executive secretary of 
the board of foreign missions, United 
Presbyterian Church, said the unani- 





mous vote of the mission boards and 
agencies was ‘“‘very striking.”’ 

He recalled that when the adverse 
vote was recorded last year, 28 represen- 
tatives of boards whose denominations 
are expected to be in the National Coun- 
cil voted against joining the Council. 

“The tendency now is for those boards 
to favor at least a division of foreign 
missions in the Council,’’ he explained. 


Seeking to Preserve Unity 


“It now appears that those 28,” Dr. 
Reed said, ‘“‘generally speaking, were 
perhaps unconsciously demonstrating 
the desire of the entire Conference to 
keep its membership intact, its relation- 
ships with other bodies close and effec- 
tive, all to the end that the full poten- 
tial strength of the Protestant churches 
in America might be applied to their 
foreign missionary task with all the 
force of free, but united action.” 

A special committee of nine members 
has been appointed to work out future 
relationships with the National Council. 
This committee will report at a special 
meeting of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference well in advance of the consti- 
tuting convention of the National Coun- 
cil. It is assumed that another vote on 
joining the Council will be taken at 
that time. 





CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 
SYMPOSIUM 


This issue features a discussion of 
a number of controversial points of 
church architecture. The first article, 
by Methodist Bishop Selecman, has 
been submitted to five qualified per- 
sons who were asked to write a brief 
article on some point raised by the 
Bishop. Readers will doubtless wish 
to comment on various phases of this 
highly interesting discussion in let- 
ters to the editors. As they are urged 
to do so they are reminded to observe 
the 300-word limit, remembering that 
brief letters attract many more 
readers than do long ones. 











Opposition to Naming 
Successor to Taylor 


Is Widely Supported 


Vatican Secretaries Want Full 
Ambassador to Be Appointed 


Cincinnati, O. (RNS)—The Methodist 
General Board of Evangelism has re- 
quested President Truman not to 
appoint a successor to Myron C. Taylor 
as envoy to the Vatican. 

A resolution adopted at the Board’s 
annual meeting here said Mr. Taylor’s 
resignation ‘“‘presents President Truman 
with the opportunity of terminating a 
relationship which he inherited, and 
which is in violation of American prin- 
ciple and tradition.”’ 

Albany, N. Y. (RNS)—A resolution 
urging that the post of Presidential 
envoy to the Vatican be permanently 
eliminated was adopted here by the New 
York State Council of Churches. 


Washington, D. C. (RNS)—Glenn L. 
Archer, executive secretary of Protes- 
tants and Other Americans United for 
Separation of Church and State, hailed 
the resignation of Myron C. Taylor us 
personal representative of the President 
to the Vatican. 


State Department Studying Question 


Rome. (RNS)—Franklin C. Gowan, 
who served as assistant to Myron C. 
Taylor, formerly President Truman’s 
special envoy to the Vatican, confirmed 
an announcement here that he had been 
recalled to Washington for ‘‘consulta- 
tion.” 

In Vatican circles speculation con- 
tinued as to whether President Truman 
will appoint a successor to Mr. Taylor. 
It was noted that Mr. Truman had told 
a press conference that the question of 
retaining an envoy at the Vatican was 
being studied by the State Department. 

Officials at the Vatican Secretariate 
of State were said to have expressed the 
hope that when and if a successor to 
Mr. Taylor is appointed, he will have 
the rank of permanent ambassador. The 
officials said experience had shown that 
the practice of having merely a personal 
representative of the President was ‘‘in- 
convenient.” 

These officials pointed out that nowa- 
days even Moslem countries send envoys 
to the Holy See. They said it is ex- 
pected that ‘‘very soon” there will be 
full diplomatic relations between the 
Vatican and Turkey. 








@ Charging that poor acoustics, wasted space, expensive building and maintenance 


items are involved in producing an out-moded architectural product, the writer asks 





Does Gothic Suit Today’s Churches? 


HERE IS SOMETHING massive and 
T majestic about Gothic architec- 
ture—and yet something cold, con- 
ventional and overpowering. For this 
reason there are those who have raised 
the questions: 
Does Gothic architecture lend itself 


to the program of The Methodist 
Church? [This article was first ad- 
dressed to Methodists.—Eds.] Does it 


fit our form of worship, and conform 
to our conception of the place of preach- 
ing in public worship? Does it aid or 
obstruct the church as it pursues its ob- 
jectives, which are stated in the “*Dis- 
cipline” as “the promotion of worship, 
the edification of believers and the con- 
version of the world’? Is the apparent 
modern tendency toward the Gothic 
sanctuary—with center aisle, divided 
chancel, side pulpit and lectern, and 
high altar—calculated to accelerate the 
Methodist movement, or to make it dig- 
nified, static, self-conscious, dull? 


Expensive to Build and Maintain 


The least argument against Gothic 
for Methodist churches is that it is ex- 
pensive to build and maintain. of 
course, this does not apply to the modi- 
fied Gothic, with reasonably low ceilings 
in a room that is half as broad as it is 
long, but to the purer Gothic, giving a 
pbuilding that, if it were turned on one 
side, would have much more floor space 
than it does standing upright. To be 
sure the tall ceilings, lofty spires and 
arched windows may stimulate worship 
and reverence for some. They “point 
upward toward heaven,” even though 
we know that the world is turning over. 
But let us pass by that for a moment 
and think of the cost. 

One of the most impressive examples 
of Gothic I know is St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral in New York. When I was there 
last I received a pamphlet describing 
the necessary repairs on that massive 
structure. The sum ran into more than 
$1,000,000. Some of the people who 
pay the bills are probably rich, but many 
are poor. The towering magnificence 
of churches is often in strange contrast 
with the pitiable poverty that lies about 
them. 

Is this the wisest and most Christian 
use of time and money? One well- 
known interdenominational missionary 
secretary remarked in my presence: “If 
Gothic architecture could save people, 
Europe would have been converted long 
ago.” And that is my judgment when 
I have seen the magnificent cathedrals 
for which priests become _ sculptors, 
artists and artisans. They fancied thas 

*Now a retired bishop of the Metho- 
dist Church. This article appeared first 
in The Christian Advocate and is re- 
produced here by permission. 
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By CHARLES C. SELECMAN* 
* 


by devoting a lifetime to carving saints, 
cherubs and gargoyles they were serving 
him who wore the seamless robe and 
preached at the seaside! 

* The initial cost of Gothic architecture 
is but part of the story, as I have already 
hinted. Repairs and replacements are 
more difficult and more expensive than 
in simpler types of structure. My archi- 
tect friends admit this statement with- 
out hesitation. A Gothic building is a 
perpetual liability in replacing lights, 
repairing art glass, and maintaining the 
roof and gutters. 


Usually Bad Acoustics 


With rare exceptions, the Gothic 
churches are defective in acoustical 
qualities. Not long ago I visited a Gothic 
church and observed numerous wires 
stretched from wall to wall. (They did 
not add to the beauty of the place.) 
It was an attempt to break the echo, 
but the device was not very satisfac- 
tory. 

Originally the Gothic churches or 
temples were probably designed not as 
places of preaching and singing, but for 
processionals and religious ceremonies. 
It is said that the ancient Goths, who 
are described in the dictionary as hav- 
ing a “lack of classical simplicity or 
unity; a combination of sublime and gro- 
tesque,’’ carried a wooden image from 
village to village to receive worship. 
And yet we have come to regard with 
strange reverence a type of architecture 
that arises from such an origin. Emer- 
son asserted that the type ‘originated 
in a rude adaptation of forest trees.” 

The question persists: Shall we spend 
vast, unnecessary sums of money to per- 
petuate a type of architecture that has 
so many marks against its origin, its 
beauty and its acceptability? 

While we are considering expense, 
there is yet one other matter. The 
Gothic style gave enormous impetus to 
the glass industry. Gothic architects 
planned great windows and “boldly re- 
moved the entire center part of the 
front wall to make room for a large 
round rossette of glass.’’ The work- 
shops and glass burners’ crafts ex- 
perienced a boom as a result of this 
development. It is easy, therefore, to 
understand how both the architects and 
the manufacturers of art-glass windows 
profited by and encouraged the use of 
Gothic designs. The cost is all included 
in the combined budgets of local build- 
ing committees. 


Sensory Difliculties 


A second argument against Gothic in- 
heres in the fact that it presents more 
obstacles to hearing, vision and a sense 


of fellowship and unity than does a 
simpler, more compact style. Due to 
distance and difficulties of lighting, one’s 
vision of preacher and choir is less satis- 
factory. Numerous pillars obstruct the 
view and seem to have a certain mas- 
sive overpowering influence. Acoustics 
are seldom good, or even satisfactory. 
There are wasted space and distractions. 
The whole influence is cold and formal. 

For all these reasons, it is argued that 
10thic is less conducive to a preaching 
ministry and an evangelistic program 
than are simpler and more friendly 
types of architecture. So, Gothic archi- 
tecture might do for the Roman Catho- 
lic or high-church Episcopalian service, 
but not for the worship of those who 
want a pulpit-centered ministry. 

Harry Milton Taylor wrote for Re- 
ligion in Life an article on “Why I 
Prefer the Pulpit-Centered Church.” It 
was subtitled, ‘““Protestant church archi- 
tecture should symbolize the Sacrament 
of the Word—the unity of the written 
and spoken Word ought not to be 
broken.” Here is a sentence: “If I 
may have a simple, chastely designed 
sanctuary with a central pulpit and pews 
closely gathered around like attentive 
children about a story teller’s knees, I 
want none of your cold and distant 
Gothic.”” He added: ‘The central pul- 
pit symbolizes the genuinely Protestant 
conviction that the preaching of the 
word is of primary concern in religious 
worship.” 

Of course, this is contrary to the 
position of Dean Inge, who declared in 
an address to a churchman’s conference 
that preaching was like throwing a 
bucket of water over a row of bottles 
with narrow necks. A few drops might 
find their way into the bottles; but most 
of the bucketful would go to waste. 

To return to Mr. Taylor’s article for 
a moment, we find him arguing that for 
a preacher to ‘‘walk from the Book” 
over to his notes is an act psychologi- 
cally misleading and harmful. “To 
separate Scripture from sermon archi- 
tecturally is to symbolize an untruth,” 
he says. Our theological professors and 
students, too, might well consider the 
theological implications of a central 
altar. For the Eucharistic rite of the 
Roman Catholic church in which the 
body and blood of Christ are sacrificed 
upon the altar there is no inconsistency 
in a central altar. For evangelical 
Protestants, whose doctrine of the 
Atonement is set forth in the twentieth 
of our Articles of Religion, the high 
altar in the center raises an interroga- 
tion point, especially when a Methodist 
pastor poses as a priest, turns his back 
on the people and waves the offering 
high above the altar. In fact, in some of 
our churches the minister and people 
turn facing the altar at certain pre- 
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scribed times in the order of worship. 
(In only a few instances, I am told, do 
the worshippers cross themselves when 
in this posture.) 


Part of a Pattern 


A pastor in one of our smaller cities 
related this incident: 

One Sunday morning as he went to 
his church he passed a great Presby- 
terian church and observed cars parked 
in all directions. Many adults and chil- 
dren were entering the building. Later 
he passed the Baptist church and the 
Christian church and observed the same 
evidence of interest. A block further 
on he passed a stately building with a 
high steeple, and vine-covered walls. 
There was one automobile parked there 
and one man entering the building. He 
was quite sure that he knew at least 
one reason why. 

During several years of supervisory 
visitation I discovered that the church 


to which I refer has all but vanished 
from the county-seat towns and villages. 
Where the buildings and organizations 
still exist, they are usually served by a 
minister who comes occasionally between 
Sundays. The story would be still more 
emphatic were it not for the accession 
of people trained in Methodist homes 
and Sunday schools. 

If Methodism is to continue to grow 
and bless mankind, let us heed the 
warning of John Wesley. He wrote: “I 
am not afraid that the people called 
Methodists should ever cease to exist 
either in Europe or America. But I 
am afraid lest they should exist only 
as a dead sect, having the form of re- 
ligion without the power. And this un- 
doubtedly will be the case unless they 
hold fast the doctrine, spirit and dis- 
cipline with which they first set out.’ 
It is not argued that architecture is the 
only factor involved in the problem, but 
it is a vital part of a pattern or ten- 
dency. e®END 


Architecture Can Express Religion 
By E. M. CONOVER* 


E ARE VERY BUSY 365 days 
in the year trying to meet re- 
quests for materials and sug- 
gestions from Methodists and other 
Protestant churches whose attitudes do 
not at all coincide with the thoughts 
expressed by Bishop Selecman. And yet 

. . the article does reflect the thoughts 
of others and because those who hold 
such concerns have every right to con- 
sideration and to such help in their 
thinking regarding religious architecture 
and the allied arts as they may care to 
accept. 

The attitudes and opinions expressed 
in the article are now very seldom en- 
countered in our work of counseling 
hundreds of Methodist and other Prot- 
estant churches yearly. 

During the past twenty-five years I 
have heard similar treatments brought 
forth when persons started to discuss 
whatever they understood to be included 
under the term “Gothic architecture.” 
In these instances, a very great misun- 
derstanding or lack of understanding 
about Gothic art is evidenced. This is 
revealed in the very first sentence: 
This is revealed in the very first sen- 
tence: ‘‘There is something massive 
and majestic about Gothic architecture 
and yet something cold, conventional 
and overpowering.”’ 

Some of the most splendid Gothic 
architecture is neither massive nor 
amajestic. Some of the most effective 
Gothic churches are very small struc- 
tures. 

It is also a misconception to imply 
that Gothic architecture is something 
cold, conventional and overpowering. 
One thinks of a Sunday morning in the 
Ste. Chapelle in Paris; the warm bril- 

*Director, Interdenominational Bu- 
reau of Architecture, New York. 
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liant colors of the glass are anything 
but cold and conventional. In this beau- 
tiful gem of Gothic architecture, prac- 
tically the entire wall space between 
the buttresses is of jeweled glass. The 
same effectiveness is felt in the very 
small chapels at Garrett Institute in 
Evanston or at the Chicago Theological 
Seminary. Yet I have heard people say 
that Gothic architecture necessarily 
means a dark interior. One who says 
that “Gothic’? must imply massiveness, 
coldness, conventionalism must speak 
from a very limited observation. 

In his second paragraph, the Bishop 
raises the question as to whether Gothic 
architecture will fit our form of wor- 
ship and conform to our conception of 
the place of preaching in public wor- 
ship. As to our form of worship, cer- 
tainly the vertical note, which is the 
most significant element in the so-called 
10thic, does assist many psychologically 
and emotionally in lifting their thoughts 
“upwards.”’ As to whether Gothic archi- 
tecture is conducive to effective preach- 
ing, I am afraid here the Bishop has 
placed himself in a rather shaky posi- 
tion. 


Saint John Wesley evidently preached 
with considerable effect in Gothic build- 
ings—large and small. I have stood in 
the red-cedar pulpit at Christ Church 
Chapel, Oxford, where Brother Wesley 
preached with considerable effect. To 
reproduce the chapel there, which seats 
only about 250 people, with its beau- 
tiful carved woodwork, would cost to- 
day a half million dollars. A list of 
American Protestant churches of the 
so-called Gothic architecture in which 
there is effective preaching could, of 
course, be extended to hundreds of cases. 
The answer to the question the bishop 
raises has been demonstrated in a thou- 
sand situations. 





Let’s stop right here and ask—What 
is this Gothic anyway? 

Gothic did not derive, as the Bishop 
says, from those who carried a wooden 
image from village to village to re- 
ceive worship. Anyway this was done, 
if at any time, more likely during the 
Romanesque period. Neither was Emer- 
son correct, as quoted by Bishop Selec- 
man, in saying Gothic architecture 
“originated in a rude adaptation of 
forest trees.” Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. What we, at a period 
long after it happened, term ‘‘Gothic’’ 
expressions in architecture developed as 
an engineering achievement. Anyone 
who would take the trouble of perusing 
even an elementary book on the history 
of architecture (and, incidentally, why 
is it that our courses of study for train- 
ing pastors and leaders in the church 
through the years of Protestantism have 
so frequently—although not in every 
denomination—spent so little time on 
the history of the Christian faith as 
expressed through the houses of wor- 
ship which men have built, and com- 
paratively, have spent great areas of 
time in discussing theological argumen- 
tation down through the ages with a 
little attention to the history of re- 
ligious expressions in music, poetry and 
literature?) would discover that Gothic 
engineers—so-called, although they did 
not call themselves Gothic, of course— 
developed means of spanning large areas 
of floor space by an exquisitely efficient 
method of enginering. 

Personally, we do not advocate today 
any slavish copying of medieval Gothic 
details. We have steel and if we wish 
to use it—although not everyone does, 
since steel hasn’t been tested in build- 
ing construction for comparatively very 
many years—-we may erect square box- 
like structures and call them churches. 

Besides the vertical note, giving a 
sense of the upward reach, Gothic is 
characterized by good proportions of 
height as to width. It is a mystical 
thing; the evidence in art of striving 
constantly for perfection. There is no 
such thing as ‘‘pure Gothic’’—a term 
which the bishop and others use. 

Gothic in architectural history—and 
in many cases today—expresses a sense 
of worship, praise and prayerfulness as 
these emotional and mystical elements 
may be expressed in architecture. The 
size of the building has absolutely noth- 
ing to do with it; neither does the mat- 
ter of cost. 

Another objection that the bishop very 
properly raises in speaking of this type 
or spirit of architecture is its cost. There 
are Gothic buildings without any orna- 
mentation but with clean chaste lines, a 
churchly-pitched roof with no tower, 
but probably simply an English belfry, 
or a slender spire, that were built at a 
much lower cost than a type of archi- 
tecture where it was desired to have 
a steeple and front porch with pillars 
and considerable ornamentation. If you 
see just one corner of a little Gothic 
chapel, you know it is a church. In 
some other types of architecture—un- 
less much has been added to it of a so- 
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called churchly nature—you may mis- 
take a building for a post office or a 
residence if you do not see the entire 
building. 

In the judgment of this humble de- 
ponent, there is such a thing as re- 


ligious expression in architecture. It 
doesn’t necessarily need to be termed 
Gothic. It may be just clean-cut, sen- 
sible, inspired designed for which there 
is great room in our American church 
life today. eEND 


Preaching Depends on Preacher 
By CHARLES L. KING* 


HE EDITORS sent me a copy of 
T Bishop Selecman’s article with 

the request that I write a brief 
comment. They certainly did not ex- 
pect me to enter into an argument with 
the Bishop on the subject of Gothic 
architecture and the Methodist Church. 
It would be difficult to find a more 
competent writer on that subject than 
Bishop Selecman. 

However, as I read the Bishop’s arti- 
cle I could not keep out of mind the 
majestic Methodist Gothic Church just 
across the street from the church of 
which I am pastor. For years the pas- 
tor of this Methodist Church was the 
Rev. Dawson Bryan. Dr. Bryan not 
only maintained a vigorous evangelistic 
program in his own church, but also 
traveled North, East, South, and West 
promoting the cause of Evangelism. His 
successor the Rev. Albert Shirkey, seems 
to have quite as much of the evan- 
gelistic passion as his predecessor. A 
Gothic church need not be fatal to evan- 
gelism. 

The congregation of which I am pas- 
tor has erected across the street from 
the Gothic church a Colonial church. 
This Colonial church has a chancel some 
twenty-five feet in depth. At the end 
of the chancel there is a simple Com- 
munion Table on a marble floor twelve 
inches above the chancel floor. Back 
of the table there are seats occupied 
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by the ministers during the celebration 
of the Sacrament. On the table is a 
simple cross. At the front of the 
chancel on one side is a lectern on which 
there rests the large open Bible. On 
the opposite side is the pulpit. 

My guess is that not one per cent of 
the congregation would vote to go back 
to the old arrangement of a Communion 
Table on the floor and a pulpit in the 
center. The members feel that their 
church has a most worshipful atmos- 
phere. The unobstructed view from the 
middle entrance door of the church to 
the Communion Table with its cross is 
largely responsible for the. worshipful 
atmosphere of the church. The choir on 
either side of the chancel out of view 
of the congregation except when stand- 
ing,is far better placed than when seated 
behind the minister standing at a cen- 
tral pulpit desk. The Communion Table 
is no longer just a table serving many 
purposes, a table that can be moved 
for funerals and weddings. It is the 
table of the Sacrament that sets forth 
the heart of our faith. It has the place 
it deserves. 

If in such an atmosphere a preacher 
cannot preserve the preaching tradition 
of his church, it is not likely that he 
would preserve it in an atmosphere 
aided by a different arrangement of pul- 
pit and choir, etc. As to whether or 
no the Bible is kept at the center of 
Protestant worship depends not so much 
on the position of the lectern but rather 
on the manner in which the Bible is 
read and preached. e®END 


Georgia Synod Raises Questions 
By H. KERR TAYLOR* 


T THE LAST MEETING of the 
Synod of Georgia a proposed over- 
ture regarding church architec- 
The synod did 
not adopt that proposal, but did over- 
ture the General Assembly to ask its 
Board of Education to produce litera- 
ture that would give the reasons for 
a Bible and pulpit-centered form of 
church architecture, as well as for a 
chancel type of architecture. 

The following points came out in the 
discussion. 

(1) An “altar’’ as such has no place 
in a New Testament church, not to say 
a Protestant church. Altars were part 


ture was discussed. 
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of a preparatory dispensation. Christ 
our sacrifice has now been sacrificed for 
us. He having made one sacrifice for 
sins for all time, sat down on the right 
hand of the Majesty on high. Protes- 
tantism knows no sacrificial altars. Here 
is the very genius of Protestantism. We 
have an altar of which they of the 
tabernacle do not eat. 

The word with Protestants has a 
metaphorical use, as with regard to con- 
fession, prayer, giving and the like. But 
not so with the sacramentalist: to him 
on the church’s altar a repeated sacri- 
fice for sin is made. It was a Jesuit 
who said that the attraction which the 
Mass has for men takes its rise from 
the fact that the altar is Calvary itself. 
Not so for Protestants. 


(2) The Lord’s Supper is for Protes- 
tants the memorial of our Lord’s sac- 
rifice. But the essence of that sacra- 
ment is faith (not sight) and fellow- 
ship. 

Whether the table of the Lord shall 
stand at the front of the central pul- 
pit, or whether it shall stand at the 
rear of the chancel, is a matter for 
individual preference. But to Protes- 
tants the table itself is in no sense an 
altar. 

A whole continent to the south of 
us bears mute testimony to the crucial 
character of this necessary distinction 
between faith and material things. One 
little town in Mexico has more than two 
hundred such churches which exalt the 
merely sensuous in worship. And the 
mute misery about is all but vocal. 

(3) Protestant churches have long 
emphasized the centrality for faith of 
God’s word, by a pulpit-centered type 
of architecture. With the renewed 
emphasis today of beauty and art forms 
in worship and in architecture, there 
has been a rather natural return in 
emphasis to European types of churches 
with chancels. There would seem to be 
no objection in principle to a reading 
desk at the side of such a chancel and 
a pulpit at the other side, pointing the 
way of the worshipper to the God be- 
fore whom we all bow. But the diffi- 
culty for Protestant worship comes as 
to just what should be put there at 
the rear of the chancel, at the place 
where in tabernacle days was the holy 
of holies. For God is a Spirit, and he 
is to be worshipped in spirit and truth. 

Perhaps the communion table which 
seats at its rear for the officiating 
functionaries is as fitting an arrange- 
ment as can be arranged in a Protes- 
tant church. Whether in the economy 
of space and costs a congregation shall 
wish to allocate that much space for 
an undefined purpose is of course a 
question that the exigencies of the local 
situation must decide. 

(4) After all, the very practical nub 
of the whole problem for most is, what 
to do with the choir! But that is an 
entirely different and additional ques- 
tion. 

It was in view of considerations like 
the above, together with the insistence 
by some that in architecture bureaus 
today only the chancel type of architec- 
ture is recommended, that the synod 
was led to overture the General As- 
sembly to ask its Board of Education 
to produce literature that wowid pre- 
sent the best methods of construction, 
both of pulpit-centered buildings as well 
as those with chancels. 

Perhaps the problem is one for which, 
like all our theological problems the 
solution too easily be caught and held 
in a material form. Entire sincerity 
and entire freedom is in line with Prot- 
estant canons for worship. For true 
worshippers seek to worship the Father 
in spirit and in truth, and the Father 
himself seeketh such to worship him. 
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Lies in Steel and Stone 
By RUSSELL C. STROUP* 


HE BISHOP has said a lot which 
needs to be said but he has missed 
some potent arguments against 

our pseudo-Gothic churches, arguments 
which apply with almost equal force to 
most of the other church buildings we 
are raising ‘‘to the glory of God.” To 
puild an imitation Gothic church for a 
modern Protestant congregation is to 
erect a lie in steel and stone. It is not 
only a lie but a mausoleum, a monument 
to the past, not a living building in 
which modern man may express a living 
faith. 

The original Gothic cathedrals were 
built with integrity by men who used 
the materials they had and the skill 
which was theirs with honesty, imagi- 
nation, and real craftsmanship. Their 
narrow naves were as wide as they could 
build them with the knowledge and ma- 
terials they had. Their stone arches 
were truly stone and serve a useful pur- 
pose. Their massive pillars were neces- 
sary to support the great weight they 
had to bear. Their flying buttresses 
carried the stress of arch and column to 
the ground. The tiny mosaics of their 
jeweled windows represented the per- 
fection with which they overcame their 
lack of knowledge in making and using 
larger surfaces of glass. 

In contrast our pseudo-Gothic piles 
are hypocritical, pretending to some- 
thing which they obviously are not. 
Over a modern structure of steel and 
concrete we erect a false front of medie- 
val stone. Around the steel columns 
supporting our trusses we imitate mas- 
sive stone pillars supporting nothing. 
The stone in our arches is only a veneer. 
Our flying buttresses receive no struc- 
tural stress. We fake our concrete or 
plaster walls to make them look like 
stone. We even faithfully reproduce 
the imperfection of air bubbles in an- 
cient glass. It is in such a building of 
false fronts and dishonest pretense that 
we would seek to present the Truth of 
God. 

Even if we should build genuine 
Gothic churches we would still be imitat- 
ing and not creating. We would still 
be raising monuments and not sanctu- 
aries expressing the spiritual aspirations 
of modern man. The Gothic cathedral 
is a beautiful monument expressing in 
stone the deepest feelings and the high- 
est aspirations of the age in which it 
was built but it is a monument and it 
does express an age. It is not and can- 
not be a living building for living men 
and women expressing a living faith un- 
less our faith is indeed a counterpart 
of the faith of the Catholicism of the 
Middle Ages. Because the Gothic so 
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perfectly expressed the spirit and so 
faithfully served the purpose of the 
Middle Ages there is no legerdemain by 
which it can be transformed into an ac- 
ceptable style for Protestants in the 
20th Century. 


Language of an Age 


Great architecture expresses. that 
which is timeless and universal but it 
has always expressed it in the language 
of an age. As a great painting is per- 
sonal to an artist so great architecture 
is personal to an age. While it is al- 
ways in a measure imitative, drawing on 
the rich reservoir of the past, to be great 
architecture it must also be creative, ex- 
pressing beauty and truth in new and 
vital forms. This our modern church 
architecture certainly fails to do whether 
it be so-called Gothic, Colonial, Byzan- 
tine, or Romanesque. All of these ex- 
cellent styles have something in common 


in that they all express the spiritual 
aspiration of man in every age, but each 
is also unique in that it reflects the peo- 
ple and the age in which it was first 
created. 

What we need in our time are archi- 
tects with sufficient imagination and 
spiritual awareness, and congregations 
with sufficient appreciation and courage, 
to create with modern materials and 
methods modern churches meeting mod- 
ern needs and expressing with beauty and 
conviction contemporary interpretations 
of ancient truths in the architectural 
language of our times. Weare entering 
an era of church building comparable 
to some of the great eras of the past, but 
comparable only in the quantity of 
churches we shall build, for we seem 
bent on raising only poor imitations of 
past masterpieces. It would be truly a 
GREAT era of church building if we 
could give to humanity for the enrich- 
ment of our cultural heritage something 
as truly beautiful and as beautifully 
true for our times as the Gothic cathe- 
drals were for the age which gave them 
birth. 


The Gothic Line 


By SCOTT FRANCIS BRENNER* 


OTHIC is its own defense. It need 
G not be buttressed with arguments, 
learned or foolish, and neither can 
it be destroyed by literary assault. 
Gothic is here to stay. It commends it- 
self, and the verdict of recurring ages 
can’t be hushed. Moreover, it must be 
remembered that there is a_ strong 
affinity, likewise begotten of the ages, 
between the gospel truth and Gothic line. 
The two are close kin. 


There are, however, other and less 
favorable considerations that are equally 
vocal. tothic is extremely costly to 
create and to maintain. And for some 
reason it seems to fit into the cramped 
city better than the expansive cornfield 
or endless prairie. Nor can we forget 
that there are other chaste and accept- 
able types of architecture. We are not 
obliged to choose between Gothic and 
mouse-trap—as Protestants of so many 
communities have done. 


Another important consideration is 
this: there is no Methodist architecture, 
or Presbyterian, or Congregational. The 
House of God must not be thrown to- 
gether in such a way as to become a 
propaganda weapon for some “tribal 
god.”” It must be and remain God’s 
House. There is but one legitimate 
question we can ask about it: ‘‘Does 
this church building function accept- 
ably and efficiently as the House of 
God?”’ 

To be the House of God it must be, 
first of all, a place of worship. We read 
concerning the first Christians that 
“they continued steadfastly in the 


apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and 
in breaking of bread, and of prayers’ 
(Acts 2:42), and that “upon the first 
day of the week, when the disciples 
came together to break bread, Paul 
preached unto them’”’ (Acts 20:7). As 
of old, so now, Christians ought to come 
together on the first day of the week 
to bread bread. The Holy Communion 
is central in our faith and worship, and 
therefore, the Lord’s table or altar ought 
to be central in the church building. It 
will be well if a pulpit is near. In the 
early church preaching was directed pri- 
marily toward the pagans outside the 
fold and was a part of a preparatory 
service known as The Liturgy of the 
Catechumens. The Liturgy of the Faith- 
ful, the service for believers only, con- 
sisted of the Holy Communion—the 
Eucharist was the Christian worship. 
Today there are so many pagans on the 
inside that we do well to emphasize 
the preaching of the Word as an in- 
tegral part of the Divine Service—but 
let’s beware of the tail (or the bark) 
wagging the dog 

The Word of God and the Sacraments 
of God belong together, and the church 
building must make this possible. Let 
there be one chancel with the Lord’s 
table central, a pulpit of commanding 
structure near, a lectern, a fount and 
the other approved accessories, and let 
them be housed in walls of chaste line 
and edifying design—it might well be 
Gothic. 





*Minister, First United Presbyterian 
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EDITORIAL 


Brief Comments on the News 





Missions and the National Council.— 
Information carried on page three, in- 
dicating the possible affiliation of for- 
eign missions forces with the now- 
forming National Council of Churches 
is heartening. Many will earnestly hope 
that this effort is successful. 

Football Stars and Liquor.—Allied 
Youth, in its very readable monthly 
paper, will get its message across to 
young people this month. Doak Walker’s 
picture covers the first page, and inside 
he makes a splendid statement endors- 
ing total abstinence; in this he is joined 
by Charlie Justice, Leon Hart and 52 
other All-Americans. 

Tests for Ministerial Candidates.— 
Lexington Presbytery is taking a good 
step in requiring all candidates for 
church vocations to take a vocational 
Along with this, it would 
be well for all presbyteries to insist 


guidance test. 


upon standard physical and psychologi- 
eal tests as well 

Liquor Advertising..—In the recent 
hearing on Senator Langer’s bill seeking 
the banning of liquor advertising in 
interstate traffic, some rather effective 
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testimony has been given. This highly- 
desirable step, however, could be taken 
only as a result of the strong, organ- 
ized efforts of an aroused nation. Pub- 
lishers and radio men are not going to 
give up this pot of gold without a 
struggle. 


The Congregation’s 





BUDGET, 1950-51 
3. THR DISCRETIONARY FUND 


Following our discussion of the pas- 
tor’s discretionary fund here (Jan. 23) 
we have secured this additional informa- 
tion which wil be helpful: 

N. C.—Our church does provide a 
$100 fund in the budget for the pas- 
tor to use at his own discretion. ; 
At one time I used $40 to take a friend 
suffering from alcoholism to a nursing 
home. This was repaid. At another 
time I used a part of it to help with 
a special offering needed by the N. C. 
Council of Churches. Sometimes there 
are people who come in need of im- 
mediate relief and after checking with 
the social agencies of the community, 
if we find that they are really in need 
and that it cannot be met by any of the 
community agencies, we help. Occasion- 
ally part of the money is used for some 
student at school and other such emer- 
gencies. The fund is sometimes aug- 
mented by special gifts which are sent 
the pastor to be used in any way he 
sees fit. In addition, there is a fund 
for literature which is used at the dis- 
cretion of the pastor and session; this 
is often used when some church needs 
literature or some pastor needs books. 

N. (.—-I wish our church did have 
a discretionary fund. Not having one 
works a real hardship on a minister, 
yet suggesting it could be embarrassing. 
Just last week I was called to. . .: the 
trip cost me about $19. which IT had 
to pay. I would not want the family 
to pay me, but it seems that the church 
should provide for such necessary pas- 
toral services. 


Ga.—I do have a fund but it is not 
provided directly by the church as an 
item of the budget. Personal contri- 
butions made from time to time go to 
this fund and often fees come to me 
which I do not feel at liberty to accept 
personally but am glad to use in my 
work. I think it is a very good thing 
for a pastor to have a discretionary 
fund. It enables him to handle situa- 
tions which come up for which no pro- 
vision has been made in the budget. 
He can render help in many ways with- 
out having to give account thereof or 
to ask permission. My fund is never 
large but it gives me a freedom and 
choice of action which [I could not have 
without it. 

TO THE RUDGET COMMITTEE: 
Why not take a chance this year with 
this idea? Include in your budget such 
a Discretionary Fund for the pastor to 
use: $50 to $100 in the smaller 


churches, and $5090 to $1,000 in the 
larger. 

Next Week 
tion. 





Another budget sugges- 


The Reorganization 





27. WOMAN’S WORK, Continued 

The fact that the ad interim com- 
mittee studying our church’s agencies 
paid such high tribute to the efficiency 
of our Woman’s Work and the further 
fact that the only effort to re-align an 
agency which was made on the floor 
of the last Assembly was directed at 
this agency are significant. No one 
doubts that the work of this agency 
is performed with amazing efficiency on 
all levels. At the same time, many of 
the women themselves seek constantly 
to relate the organization more effec- 
tively to many of the great challenges 
of our day and in so doing to attract 
the intelligent interest and participa- 
tion of many women who will not now 
take a real part in the work. 

One basic difficulty comes from the 
organization. In contrast to our series 
of courts, from lower to higher, the 
process is reversed in Woman’s Work 
and the movement is from the As- 
sembly’s Board downward to the lower 
levels. It is difficult to stimulate demo- 
cratic participation when this is so and 
the fact that the participation is so good 
is a high tribute to our leaders. Per- 
haps we need a representative arrange- 
ment which would go from congrega- 
tion to the presbytery level to the synod 
level and to the Assembly level—for 
women. Overtures, seeking amendments 
of policy or additions to programs would 
have a recognized course. In doing this, 
of course, we would be creating rival 
organizations at every stage and would 
be further accenting what many believe 
to be fundamentally wrong now: wo- 
men are not given full rights with men 
in the church. For many weeks we 
discussed that question in these columns 
last year. Our church does not rec- 
ognize women as persons; it counts 
them as women and so segregates them, 
forbidding their participation as full 
members. 

Many feel that the church expects of 
its Woman’s Work too much in the way 
of promotion and that it encourages this 
work too little in relating itself to 
some of the great issues of the day. 
The program is given a full complement 
of promotional emphases tied in with 
the next offering and is not free enough 
to confront many informed and cour- 
ageous women with pressing issues in 
community, state or nation where united 
influence and raised voices would count 
for much in the battle for righteous- 
ness. Some feel that one meeting a 
month might well come to grips with 
a community need (in the larger sense) 
where Christian action, individual or 
group, could be stressed. 

NEXT WEEK—Woman’s Work, con- 
cluded. 
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HERESY MINIATURES 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“The time will come when they will 
not endure sound doctrine.’’—II Timothy 
4:3. 


N A TEN-CENT STORE which shall 
be nameless, for it is bright and 
clean and the variety of good things 

in it is immense, and the pin-striped 
manager is courtesy itself, there oc- 
curred at Christmas time one of those 
instructive errors which make one feel 
that Providence may dictate even the 
blunders of men. On top of an enor- 
mous pile of Hershey bars or barlets, 
was a sign intended to read, Hershey 
Miniatures, 69c a pound. Instead, the 


showcard writer had set down, on both 
sides of the card to be sure there was no 
mistake: 











Of all the ways to mis-spell Hershey, 
how did this one emerge? Could the 
showcard man, or girl, be a student of 
theology, with a mind running on 
heresies? Was he a sermon-taster, a 
trifle weary with hearing miniature 
heresies in the preacher’s sermons? At 
any rate, he showcarded more wisely 
than he knew. 


HE CHURCH is full of miniature 
heresies. Not necessarily in the 
pulpit, but certainly in the pew. 

Probably it cannot always be helped, 
since few churches lay great emphasis 
on doctrine and even those that do, like 
the Presbyterian, do not require much 
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doctrinal precision for lay members. 
Unlike the teacher, the preacher never 
examines his listeners to see how much 
of his sermons ‘“‘stuck.’’ But a pastor 
who goes about and talks with his peo- 
ple will find a dazzling lot of heresies 
in miniature, so numerous that 69c a 
pound would be no bargain. Small 
variations of great and famous heresies, 
long ago officially rejected, are still go- 
ing about in the minds of the people. 
Sometimes these are flat untruths, some- 
times they are garbled truths, or half- 
truths. Some samples from the 
pile: 


“T am the best judge of my own ac- 
tions.” 

“T may sin now and then but I am 
really all right.’’ 

“It does not matter so much what a 
man believes if he is sincere.’’ 

“Jf a man’s motive is good then what- 
ever he does is right.’’ 

“He is a generous man, he gives his 
church over fifty dollars every year.”’ 

“The Bible proves the existence of 
God.”’ 

“The Bible was dictated by the Holy 
Spirit.” 

“There are three individual persons 
in the Godhead.” 

“God is not a God of wrath but a God 
of love.”’ 

“God is too good to destroy any of 
his creatures.”’ 

“The merciful Jesus changed God’s 
wrath to love.’”’ 

“God can do literally anything.” 

“God is bound to answer our prayer 
if we pray in Jesus’ name.”’ 

“If prayers are not answered it is be- 
cause of lack of faith.”’ 

“T can find in the Bible the answer 
to every problem and question.” 

‘“‘We must strive so to live that our 
good deeds will outweigh our bad ones, 
otherwise we shall be lost.’’ 

“We want our sick child baptized— 
suppose he should die right away?” 

‘We have to atone sooner or later 
for all our sins.” 
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“The essence of Christianity is in the 
Sermon on the Mount.” 

“Sin is the result of our having a 
physical nature.”’ 

“The Holy Spirit is God’s gift to spe- 
cially good Christians.”’ 


NY LISTENING PASTOR can add 
to that list. Heresy miniatures 
are 69c a pound, surely not more; 

for they are numerous and none of them 
is very satisfying. The minister will 
ask himself, however: Where did these 
come from? Some of them came from 
the natural human mind; some from 
ignorant Sunday school teachers, some 
from the local newsstand. But did 
none of them come from the pulpit? 
And of those that came from us 
preacher, were some due to. the 
preacher’s own theological ineptitude 
(not having given theology much 
thought since making a “D” on it in 
seminary), or is some of the confusion 
due to the fact that in our sermons we 
manage to make truth clear only to our 
own minds but not to the minds of our 
people? 
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CHURCH NEWS 


USA Laymen to Hold 
Meeting in Chicago 


Presbyterian, USA, News Letter 





The fastest growing movement in the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. §. A. at 
this time is the laymen’s movement. 
The laymen of the church, through the 
National Council of Presbyterian Men, 
are building an impressive church-wide 
program which aims to undergird the 
church’s work in evangelism, education, 
and missions. Since its organization a 
year ago the National Council has 
doubled the number of its local chapters 
and greatly increased its membership. 
Leaders of the council recently an- 
nounced that there are now 950 local 
chapters, representing a constituency of 
more than 80,000. 

With the slogan, ‘‘Presbyterian Men 
United for Christ and Country,” the 
council will hold its second annual meet- 
ing, at the Palmer House, Chicago, Feb. 
10-12. Ina brilliant program featuring 
addresses, discussions, and worship, 
more than 1,000 delegates will review 
the fruitful work done during the past 
year and will adopt new goals for the 
future. Tentative emphases of the Pro- 
gram and Action Committee this year 
are seven-fold: church attendance, 
larger support of the benevolences of 
the church, development of personal 
Christian citizenship, building up of a 
strong united Protestantism, carrying 
the invitation of Christ to all men, per- 
sonal preparation and training for bet- 
ter churchmanship, and achievement of 
local chapter projects. 

General Joseph B. Fraser, of Hines- 
ville, Ga., head of the Men’s Council 
of the Presbyterian Church, US, will de- 
liver one of the principal addresses of 
the convention, on the subject, ‘“‘Our 
Common Aims and Emphases.” 


Special Schools of Preaching 
To Feature New Life Advance 


One of the outstanding projects 
mapped by the National Commission on 
Evangelism at its meeting in Hotel Madi- 
son, Atlantic City, in January, is the 
holding of special nation-wide schools 
of preaching in the winter of 1950-51. 
It is planned that in each of these 
schools there will be lectures and ad- 
dresses by three nationally known pulpit 
orators (not limited to our denomina- 
tion), who will present six vital Chris- 
tian themes. The schools are to be of 
three days’ duration and will be com- 
parable to the schools conducted by the 
commission in the early days of the New 
Life Movement, which began in January 
1946. 

The three-year period of the New Life 
Movement came to an end on Dec. 31, 
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1949. In the last two calendar years 
our communion has had more receptions 
into its membership than in any two 
years of its entire history. These years 
have seen the Presbyterian Church, 
USA, in its net growth move from last 
place to first among major American re- 
ligious bodies. :Since Jan. 1, 1950, the 
New Life Movement has become the New 
Life Advance. It was reported at the 
Atlantic City meeting that more is go- 
ing on in New Life work now than at 
any time since the New Life Movement 
began. All the synods and presbyteries 
of the church have voted by this time 
to make permanent their New Life com- 
mittees. There has been no instance of 
a presbytery or synod allowing its New 
Life committee to be dropped. 


Board of Foreign Missions 
Maps Medical Emphasis Year 


Medical Emphasis Year is being ob- 
served throughout 1950 by our Board 
of Foreign Missions. A study of needs 
in the foreign field has recently been 
completed by Miss Ada Mutch and Miss 
Frances Gray, who made a trip to the 
Near East, India, and Asia, in connec- 
tion with the Board’s planning of the 
medical emphasis year. 

Miss Gray, reporting to the meeting 
of the board at 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, on Jan. 17, said that she and Miss 
Mutch had not been able to enter Pakis- 
tan, and that the attitude of people in 
new countries like Pakistan toward 
Christianity was summed up in the ex- 
pression of a national who told her, ‘‘I 
shall be interested in Christianity when 
those who proclaim Christianity show 
me that they are as much concerned 
about me as they are concerned about 


my soul.’”’ Miss Gray said that she and 
Miss Mutch had held seminars at Mirai, 
Chiengmai, and other centers, and that, 
beginning with the social caseworker’s 
emphasis on the art of helping people 
out of trouble, they had shown native 
medical social workers that they (i. e., 
the social workers) must bring the re- 
sources of the Christian faith to pa- 
tients. The great lesson churches must 
learn, she observed, is that “‘as we im- 
prove our hospitals, we should appre- 
ciate that unless the hospital shall have 
a transforming influence in the Chris- 
tian community, they will be a drag 
around the neck of the church.” The 
hospitals, she continued, with all their 
shiny and clean equipment and fine 
standards of efficiency, stand in contrast 
with the dirt of the village, and she 
added that it is of little avail for the 
hospital to cure people and then have 
the people go out to their impoverished 
village conditions, contract the same 
diseases again, and return to the hos- 
pital for cure. 


In Medical Emphasis Year, the Board 
plans to accent the teaching function, 
medical education and nursing educa- 
tion, in the foreign field. 


Dr. Limouze Works to Build 
Stewardship Program in Europe 

Dr. Arthur Henry Limouze, of New 
York, who retired as secretary of pro- 
motion of the General Council, left in 
late December for Europe, where he will 
seek to build up a program of stew- 
ardship among European Protestant 
churches. Dr. Limouze outlined the 
motives and purposes of his trip at a 
testimonial dinner attended by close to 
100 leaders of the Presbyterian Church, 
USA, at the Barbizon Hotel for Women, 


shortly before leaving. ‘‘The church at 
this time has an opportunity to do the 
things we have been talking about, to 
demonstrate the reality of our faith,’ 
he said. ‘I want to go to the churches 
over there because I want to identify 
myself with other folk. I want to get 
underneath their load with them, to 
share in their experience, and to accept 
their needs and fears. I have had a 
great many letters from church leaders 
over there urging me to come, and I am 
looking forward to meeting those leaders 
and working with them. I go to them 
in the name of the churches in America. 
I shall make it clear that we’re not just 
going to talk about money, that in all 
our work the thing that comes first is 
loyalty to Christ, who alone has any- 
thing to offer to this world, and that 
you’ve got to give yourself to the Lord.’”’ 
WALTON W. RANKIN. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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become pastor of the First Methodist 
MINISTERIAL church, Evanston, IIl., succeeding the BI 
a late Ernest Fremont Tittle. 
MENTION Charles A. Harper, formerly of the 
Union City, Tenn., church, is now sery- 
CHANGES _ the Frayser chapel in Memphis Pres- 
Edwin W. Albright, Bellaire, Texas, rey. a : 
has accepted a call to the Glen Leven ame. weahem, Jeferson City, Tenn., 
church, Nashville, Tenn. New address: nas become superintendent of home mis- 
Manufacturers 2104 Elliott Ave., Nashville 4. one fae een ulniorenccagi 
PY Stay Oe Wi Mien Miiie tine ‘Harry Barnett, assistant pastor of the W 
: s 7 2 4 First church, Johnson City, Tenn., is eee 
CHURCH PEWS begun his new work as pastor of the - : fs sion 
anil ashilt Gene chewed peso as pastor of ye newly-organized in 
SUNDAY SCHOOL Warner DuBose from Johnson City, psa os oe. eee of t] 
FURNITURE Tenn., to Point Clear, Ala., temporarily. Wim. N, Mebane from Dublin, Va., t pape 
b ouians Aiitline B. A. Meeks from Knoxville, Tenn., to Umatilla. Fla. Spir 
Box 62, Crossett, Ark. ? serv 
EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. P. P. Phillips, Jr., from Ft. Lauder- i i tena cg igen bn = tion 
Richmond, Va. , . : ; a . rae ae as ae 
‘ dale, Fla., to Bob Jones University, Box pecome superintendent of the synod’s ish 
Lawrenceville, Va. 782, Greenville, & C. orphanage. and 
Harold A. Bosley, dean of the Duke who 
Divinity School, will resign next June to 20TH ANNIVERSARY Gos 
Stuart R. Oglesby and Mrs. Oglesby — 
were to be honored at a reception by the 
officers of Central church, Altanta, Ga., 
upon the occasion of the 20th anniver- T 
sary of their service there, February 2. 
or 
TO RETIRE panied 
J. W. Clotfelter, Paris, Ky., where he ing 
has been the pastor since 1923, has in- shor 
dicated his intention to retire next Sep- fror 
tember 1. 805] 
by — 
USA SEMINARS the 
Faith and Life seminars, conducted T 
by the Presbyterian, USA, Board of Sali 
Christian Education in recent weeks, in wa) 
areas where Presbyterian, US, ministers to . 
could be included, were held in the fol- do 
lowing cities with the leaders as indi- tray 
cated: DALLAS: G. Ernest Wright, alo 
Chicago; Paul C. Warren, Baltimore; hor 
The Days That Lead () aster SHAWNEF, OKLA.: Dr. Wright, and nig 
Walter Barlow; WINTER HAVEN, the; 
HE days that lead to Easter can be a time of spiritual a ee am 
advance for you and for your family if you will spend afew sont ng onthe delphia: <s OXVILLE. se 
minutes each day in Bible reading, prayer, and meditation. In TENN.: Jas. W. Jackson, Columbia, S. alias 
this Lenten and Easter season you and your family can join C., Drs. Smart and Barlow; SHOCCO on 
the many thousands all around the world who get daily spiritual SPRINGS, ALA.: Stuart R. Oglesby, At- bet 
refreshment and inspiration for Christian living through the lanta; Norman V. Hope, Princeton; Dr. ing 
use of The Upper Room. Barlow. Coming: LITTLE ROCK, ion 
ARK.; March 21-22: S. S. Rizzo, Prince- har 
A subscription to The Upper Room is an Easter gift of love. It ton; Mare C. Weersing, Jackson, Miss.; acc 
carries a message for every day for a whole year. The cost Dr. Barlow; LEXINGTON, KY., Mar. 23- par 
is less than one cent a week. Yearly subscriptions, six 24: Drs. Rizzo and Barlow, John H. mall 
° Garner, Jr., Baltimore. tim 
bimonthly issues with a full page for each day, cost just 50 cents trae pa 
“ach when two or more are ordered at one time. Send your RETIRED the 
list for Easter gifts now. Include yourself, your loved ones, H. C. McPherson, Waynesboro, Va., pol 
your friends, and those acquaintances that you would like to was honorably retired at the recent wis 
help find the way for a closer walk with God. meeting of Lexington Presbytery. gre 
Single copies, 10 cents. | Ten or more copies to one address, S. an ae cee ae a : 
5 cents per copy. Individual subscriptions, two years to one by ’ . $10 
address or two yearly subscriptions, $1.00. Order from meeting of South Carolina Presbytery. ing 
nteeetenngs, of 
gee, | DEATH 
gr a THE UPPER ROG 4 Charles H. Pratt, 69, died at Lake > 
15 tn. % \ 1908 Grand Ave. Worth, Fla., Jan. 26. Last year Dr. on 
ANNIVERSARY i Nashville 4, Tenn. Pratt retired as professor of missions vies 
i and evangelism at Louisville Presby- ex] 
12 editions terian Seminary after serving in that 
a OF position since 1924. In addition to pas- oa 
A, aegis oor yeahay Philippine —Tagalog (Philippine) — torates which he served he was a mis- res 
sionary to Korea from 1912 to 1916. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





The Gospel Moves Westward 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 12 
Acts 13-14; Lesson Text 13:4-5; 14:1-3, 19-23. 


We study this week Paul’s first mis- 
sionary journey, the idea of which, as 
we saw last week, came into the minds 
of the leaders of the church in Antioch 
through the instigation of the Holy 
Spirit. Barnabas, older in years and 
service, was the leader of the expedi- 
tion; Paul, then known only by his Jew- 
ish name of Saul, was his associate; 
and John Mark, a nephew of Barnabas, 
who later became the writer of the first 
Gospel, accompanied the two men in 
some subordinate capacity. 


I. Paul Confounds a Magician 


The missionaries’ first goal was 
Cyprus, an island in the Mediterranean, 
to reach which they would voyage about 
seventy miles in a little wooden sail- 
ing vessel. It was natural that they 
should begin here, for Barnabas came 
from Cyprus, and Luke tells us that the 
gospel had already been preached there 
by those who had scattered abroad at 
the death of Stephen (11:9). 

The apostles began their work at 
Salamis in the east and worked their 
way through the island until they came 
to Paphos on the western coast. We 
do not know for certain how they 
traveled. (Imperial messengers speeded 
along the excellent Roman highways on 
horseback, averaging five miles an hour, 
night and day. Ordinary travelers, if 
they had sufficient means, rode in car- 
riages and were content if they made 
forty or fifty miles in a day. Others 
rode in wagons or carts, or in litters 
slung on shafts between two mules, or 
on the back of a plodding donkey, or 
between the humps of a camel. Accord- 
ing to tradition, Paul and his compan- 
ions walked with long staffs in their 
hands, as travelers with less means were 
accustomed to do, averaging in that 
part of the world no more than fifteen 
miles ina day. But there were probably 
times when they were offered a lift, 
and sometimes they may have stood on 
the side of the road with their thumbs 
pointing in the direction in which they 
wished to travel. If so, Paul was the 
greatest hitchhiker in history. 

We are told especially that the mis- 
sionaries began their work by proclaim- 
ing the Word of God in the synagogues 
of the Jews, and there is no mention 
of Gentile converts. This would seem 
to indicate that the approach to the 
outside world was not the original idea 
but an unexpected outgrowth of their 
expedition. 

The one incident of their journey 
which Luke thinks it worthwhile to 
record at any length is Paul’s interview 
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with Sergius Paulus, the Roman pro- 
consul, whose name archaeologists have 
recently discovered on an inscription in 
Cyprus. This man had in his house- 
hold a Jew named Elymas, described 
by Luke as being a magician; more 
properly, a magus or wiseman, i. e., one 
versed in oriental lore, astrology, and 
the like, and as a false prophet, i. e., 
one who made some claim to divine 
inspiration. His attachment to the 
court of Sergius Paulus is an indica- 
tion of the superstition of the higher 
classes in the Roman world. It seems 
to have been the fashion for high-born 
Romans to have astrologers attached to 
their households to tell them when the 
stars were favorable for various under- 
takings. 

The pro-consul, described by Pliny 
the Elder as a man of great intellec- 
tual curiosity, sent for Barnabas and 
Paul that he might hear this new mes- 
sage which they brought. Elymas rec- 
ognized at once the incompatibility of 
his own word and that of the apostles; 
and fearing lest he should lose his posi- 
tion at the court, began to contradict 
them. It was a critical moment. It 
was the first presentation of the word 
of God to the Roman world and natu- 
rally it was not easy for Sergius Paulus 
to detect the vital distinction between 
the true prophets and the false. 

Hitherto Barnabas had been the 
spokesman for the party, and Saul had 
kept in the background. Now he could 
no longer remain silent. He stepped 
forward, denounced Elymas in unmea- 
sured terms as a son of the Devil, enemy 
of all righteousness, full of all deceit 
and villainy, and declared that as he 
had shut his eyes to the light, so now 
he should be stricken blind indeed for 
a season. It may be that Saul remem- 
bered how his own blindness had led 
him ultimately into the light and hoped 
that it would be so with Elymas. 
Whether or not it had this effect we 
cannot tell, but the pro-consul believed, 
influenced no doubt by the miracle, but 
most of all by the word which he had 
heard. 

The conversion of Sergius Paulus was 
to have important consequences: (1) It 
brought forth Saul as the real leader 
of the expedition. This is indicated 
by the fact that from this time forth 
Luke speaks of Paul and Barnabas, or, 
in one instance, of Paul and his com- 
pany, instead of Barnabas and Saul as 
hitherto. (2) It seems to have in- 
spired Paul with a new vision. A Ro- 
man pro-consul had bowed his head 
to the Savior. From this time, it seems, 


Paul had his eyes fixed on the con- 
quest of the Roman world. One indi- 
cation of this new purpose is the fact 
that he uses no more his Jewish name. 
Saul, but his Roman name, Paul. 


II. Paul Turns to the Gentiles 


Paul and his party sailed northward 
from Paphos until they came to Perga, 
the capital of Pamphylia. They did 
not pause here to preach, as might have 
been expected, but pressed northward 
over the Taurus mountains, in spite of 
dangerous passes and bandit-infested 
roads, until they came to Antioch in 
Pisidia. John Mark retused to accom- 
pany them on this dangerous journey 
and Paul later found it hard to for- 
give him. He felt that Mark had showed 
the white feather and did not want 
any man to travel with him unless he 
Taurus, could be counted on. Why Paul 
chose to cross the Taurus mountains, 
we cannot say. Pamphylia, however, 
was off the main line of travel, while 
Antioch was on the great commercial 
highway that bound the Empire to- 
gether. It may be that Paul had al- 
ready formed his grand strategy—to 
push right across the Empire from east 
to west, planting the church in the stra- 
tegic centers of the more important 
provinces, expecting it to spread out 
into the adjoining regions. 

In Antioch Paul offered the gospel 
not only to the Jews, but also to the 
Gentiles who were accustomed to attend 
the synagogues. The purpose of his 
address (a typical one to a synagogue 
group) was to point out that the great 
promises made by God to Israel were 
fulfilled in Jesus. Jesus had come in 
accordance with the promise, he had 
died in accordance with the promise, 
he had risen from the dead in accord- 
ance with the promise. ‘‘Therefore,” 
Paul concluded, ‘‘be it known unto you 
all that through this man is proclaimed 
unto you remission of sins; and by him 
everyone that believeth is justified (i.e., 
acquitted) from all things from which 
ye could not be justified by the law of 
Moses.”’ 

The people were deeply moved by the 
address. They invited Paul to speak 
to them again the following Sabbath. 
And when the service was over many 
of the Jews and of the Gentile prose- 
lytes followed Paul and Barnabas, who 
spoke to them at great length, urging 
them to continue in the grace of God, 
i. e., to rely upon his offer of mercy 
through Jesus Christ rather than upon 
their strict adherence to the Mosaic 
Law. 

During the week the news spread 
from mouth to mouth and on the next 
Sabbath it seemed that the whole city, 
not only Jews, but Gentiles as well, 
were gathered together to hear the 
Word of God. Paul, no doubt, developed 
the thoughts he had presented on the 
previous Sabbath. But now some of the 
Jews contradicted his statements and 
blasphemed the name of Jesus. Luke 
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tells us the reason for their attitude. 
They were jealous of their ancient privi- 
leges as the people of God and were 
not willing to accept a gospel which 
meant the abrogation of these princi- 
ples, which threatened their sole custody 
of the promised kingdom, and which 
put them on a level with other folk 
whom they had been accustomed to ‘lis- 
dain. They insisted that the Gentiles 
could not be saved unless they became 
Jews and accepted the yoke of the 
Mosaic Law. 

Paul understood the situation. He 
did not hesitate. “It was necessary 
that the word of God should be spoken 
first to you. Since you thrust it from 
you, and judge yourselves unworthy of 
eternal life, behold we turn to the Gen- 
tiles.” 

“This incident,’’ says Dr. Horton, “is 
the true turning point at which a Gen- 
tile Christianity formally and definitely 
begins.”” Before this the gospel had 
been offered only to those Gentiles who 
had come so far toward Judaism as to 
worship in the synagogue, but now Paul 
offered it directly to those who stood 
without and with whom no Jew could 
associate. From this time on, as we 
shall see, his method of work in any 
city was to begin in the synagozue, 
if there was one, and continue there 
as long as the Jews would allow; then, 
when its doors were closed against him, 
as usually happened soon, to preach in 
Gentile homes and public places until 
he was forced to depart. 


Ill. Paul Meets Opposition 


Paul’s action in Antioch was justified 
by subsequent events; for when the Gen- 
tiles, heard this they were glad and 
glorified the God of Israel. Many of 
them believed, accepting the gracious 
offer of salvation through faith in Jesus, 
and the Word of the Lord was spread 
abroad throughout all the region. How 
long Paul remained in the city we do 
not know, probably for several weeks. 
As the work grew, the Jews becaine 
more and more embittered. Finally, 
they incited the influential women 
among the Gentiles who attended the 
synagogue services and through them 
probably the chief men of the city, and 
in this way stirred up a _ persecution 
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against Paul and Barnabas, and in the 
end were able to drive them out of 
the city. 

After his forced departure from Anti- 
och Paul preached the gospel in three 
other cities all of which were in the 
Roman province of Galatia and on or 
near the great highway that ran the 
breadth of the empire. His experiences 
in Iconium paralleled those in Antioch. 
Here “unbelieving Jews stirred up the 
Gentiles and poisoned their mind against 
the brethren.” (R. S. V.) How was the 
poison introduced? ‘We do not know, 
but irresponsible rumors, unverified 
charges, false innuendos, half-truths 
and lies out of the whole cloth, appeals 
to prejudice and the like spread like 
poison through the system. The tragedy 
is that most of us are so easily victim- 
ized. Fortunately Paul caught wind of 
the plot against him and fled just in 
time to escape serious injury. In Lystra 
he was first worshipped as a god by 
the superstitious Lycaonians and then 
stoned and dragged out of the city for 
dead. Only in Derbe was he unmolested. 
This last city was on the high road 
from Iconium to the Silician gates, 
which offered an easy pass through the 
mountains and was only 160 miles from 
Tarsus. It would have been natural to 
have gone on to Cilicia and thus to 
Antioch in Syria. 


IV. Paul Organizes Churches 


Instead Paul and Barnabas returned 
to Lystra, where Paul had been stoned 
and dragged out for dead; to Iconium, 
where they had barely beaten the stones 
out of the city; to Antioch of Pisidia 
where they had been driven out by a 
mob. It was too dangerous to preach 
publicly, so they met with believers pri- 
vately, confirming them in the faith, 
warning them that they must expect 
to suffer for Jesus’ sake, and appoint- 
ing elders in every church. We dis- 
cover later that this was the pattern 
which Paul followed in organizing all 
of his churches, and the pattern which 
has been adopted by the mother church 
in Jerusalem (cf. Acts 11:30; 15:2, 6, 
22). It becomes clear too that bishops 
and elders were interchangeable terms 
for the same office (See Acts 20:17, 28 
in the Greek; and Titus 1:5, 7). In 
the second century the bishopric be- 
came a distinct office, and in the third 
century bishops had oversight of a dio- 
eese. After the Reformation, Presby- 
terians returned to the New Testament 
pattern, in which each church was gov- 
erned by a group of elders, chosen as 
representatives of the people. 

Leaving Galatia, the two missionaries 
stopped for a while in Perga, preached 
the gospel, there for the first time, and 
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sailed thence directly to Antioch. In 
the presence of the assembled church 
they delivered their report (the first 
missionary report on record), “speaking 
not of their hardships and trials, but 
telling rather the thrilling story of what 
they wrought with God’s help,” not 
what men had done to them, but what 
God had done through them, and that 
now through faith in Christ, rather than 
exact subscription to the Mosaic law, 
a door had been opened to the Gen- 
tiles. A door! That was it—a door 
that later might be shut, but now was 
opened. If they did not let the oppor- 
tunity slip, multitudes might enter 
through that door, and the Roman 
Empire itself might be won for Christ. 


For Further Consideration 


Paul and Barnabas saw the need and 
the opportunity for foreign missions. 
The history of the church and the world 
was changed thereby. What do you 
think they would select as the greatest 
need and opportunity for the church 
today? 

Paul and Barnabas adapted their plan 
to meet the actual situation. They 
developed a plan for winning the Roman 
Empire to Christ. What would be their 
strategy of world conquest today? 

Paul and Barnabas saw the impor- 
tance of the Gentiles for the future 
development of the Kingdom of God. 
Students of world affairs tell us that 
Russia, China, and India will play 
larger roles in the future than they 
have in the past. What does this mean, 
if anything, to the world mission of the 
church? 

Paul and Barnabas met two contrast- 
ing dangers—the peril of being stoned 
and the peril of being worshipped. 
Which is the greater danger to the 
individual and the church—the danger 
of popularity or the danger of persecu- 
tion, the world’s friendship or the 
world’s enmity? R. Paul Caudill in 
Broadman Comments says, “‘Those who 
witness effectively for Christ are likely 
to experience, sooner or later, severe 
persecution. One way one could hope 
to get along in the world without hav- 
ing opposition, in some measure, would 
be to do ‘nothing’ and be ‘nothing.’ 
Even then he would have to live with 
his conscience—the worst critic of them 
all!” 

Paul and Barnabas found that a door 
of faith was opened. If the church 
had failed to take advantage of the 
opportunity the door would have been 
closed, the evangelization of Europe 
would have been postponed, it may be, 
for a thousand years. A door of faith 
is opened now, opened wide in Brazil, 
in Japan and in other lands, barely 
ajar in China. Suppose we fail to enter 
now and the door is closed, as it may 
well be in another generation or two? 
What difference will it make? 


(Title and Scripture selections copy- 
righted by International Council of Re- 
ligious Education.) 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE RECOVERY OF MAN. By F. R. 
Barry. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 109 pages, $2.00. 

The author has had a distinguished 
career as an educator and rector in the 
Church of England and is now Bishop 
of Southwell. He writes under the con- 
viction that the world is in the midst 
of a life-and-death conflict between ma- 
terialistic communism and a real Chris- 
tian humanism. From his vantage point 
in England he is able to see the conflict 
more clearly than most of us can see 
it in America; we cannot help being im- 
pressed with the tremendous earnest- 
ness of his book. 

Both humanism and Christianity are 
trying to fight against the forces which 
they both believe to be destructive of 
the basic values in which they both be- 
lieve. But there has been all too much 
fighting between humanism and Chris- 
tianity. Bishop Barry pleads vigorously 
that they come together and unite in 
the fight against the common enemy. 
Christianity must be more appreciative 
of the real values in humanism. But 
humanism must give up its denials of 
the supernatural and see the ideal for 
man as a creature created by God in his 
own image. The Christian humanism 
for which Bishop Barry pleads is a real, 
evangelical Christianity, not a pale, su- 





perficial nineteenth-century liberalism. 
‘‘Man is incommensurably precious be- 
cause God loves him and Jesus died for 
him and the Spirit can, in the full sense, 
‘make a man of him.’ ”’ 

The importance of this book should 
not be judged by its small size. It is not 
easy reading, but it is the kind of read- 
ing that more ministers and thoughtful 
laymen ought to be doing in these criti- 
cal days. 

SAMUEL A. CARTLEDGE. 

Decatur, Ga. 
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